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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Etudes de morale positive. Par Gustave Belot. Paris, F. Alcan, 1907. 

— pp. 523. 

Professor Belot has gathered together in this book a number of instructive 
ethical studies which have been published by him at various times and in 
different journals. The first two chapters, entitled : "In Search of a Posi- 
tive Ethics," and "Utilitarianism and its Recent Critics," discuss general 
questions, questions of method and principles ; while in the succeeding 
chapters on Veracity, Suicide, Justice and Socialism, Charity and Selection, 
and Luxury, these principles are applied and verified. In the discussion of 
Veracity, Suicide, and Luxury, the author opposes his own social standpoint 
to the standpoint of metaphysical individualism, and attempts to solve 
what he confesses to be the most difficult and serious problems confronting 
a social ethics. The chapters on Justice and Charity, on the other hand, 
direct the attack against a pseudo-scientific, naturalistic interpretation of 
these virtues, and repudiate the effort to base them upon a science of infra- 
human nature. 

Professor Belot' s fundamental purpose is to determine and to reconcile 
in the notion of a positive ethics the part played by fact and the part 
played by the ideal, the role of reality and the role of reason. The term 
'positive' ethics is employed by him not to serve as the label for a school, 
but to describe an undertaking independent of religion and metaphysics. 
The claims of the scientific method are defended against all such theories 
as pretend to construct morality without first telling us what it is. The moral 
fact is a spontaneous product of social life, which we must know by obser- 
vation before taking it as a practical norm. That is, morality is essentially 
social, in its practical content as well as in its origin. 

But it would be fallacious, according to our author, to conclude that, 
because morality is a fact revealed by sociological observation, ethics is 
therefore comparable to a technical art based upon sociology. Above all 
the particular problems of practical morals is the moral problem properly 
so-called : to make a society exist. It is to be remembered that society is 
not only the milieu of every human activity, but that life in society is the 
condition imposed upon all the special ends or purposes of man. When- 
ever any one wills anything, he wills, in principle, society ; life in society 
is the common condition of all activities and of all human ends, whatever 
they may be. Society is therefore not only a fact, but an idea, an end ; to 
make it exist is the general formula of practical morality, while the partic- 
ular problems of morality most often consist in harmonizing wants, interests, 
and institutions, which already exist. According to this theory, Professor 
Belot points out, it is no longer sociology which makes ethics possible ; it is, 
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on the contrary, ethics which tends to establish a society which man can 
think and which he can shape. 

The author regards as futile every attempt to base a duty upon an exist- 
ing fact. No fact, as such, can be an adequate principle of moral judgment. 
Authority, tradition, habit, and instinct cannot be, by themselves, principles 
of morality. To declare a rule valuable because it emanates from a divin- 
ity, or from a nature, or even from a society or a reason, is to reproduce 
in morals the command of the king who commands because he is the king. 
Morality cannot be based upon any external fact ; man as a moral being 
belongs to himself and is responsible to himself for his fate. His ultimate 
duty can only be his most fundamental will. And man cannot be auton- 
omous except through self-discipline, he cannot acquire power over himself 
except by submitting to the power of others, by becoming an integral part 
of human society, by socializing his will. 

Morality, however, is itself a fact ; we do not have to imagine or invent 
it. To avoid losing itself in an abstract conception of morality, ethics 
ought to confine itself to determining the norm which is actually given as 
a moral norm. It must proceed inductively from the sum-total of the 
judgments unanimously accepted as moral in a certain environment, and 
determine in a general way the nature of the content of the ethical rules 
holding for each society. Such an induction will show that the moral 
judgment is pronounced only upon a conscious agent, and only in so far as 
his conduct is regarded as affecting the interests of others and, ultimately, 
the interests of the social group to which he belongs. It also shows that 
the moral rules are, for a given society, the rules which the collective body 
imposes upon the individual in the interest, apprehended or only felt, real 
or imagined, of the collective body itself which sanctions them. 

Professor Belot's book is an able representative of modern teleological 
ethics, and a good antidote for the ultra-sociological interpretations of moral- 
ity which are particularly abundant in France. 

Frank Thilly. 
Cornell University. 

77/1? Syllogistic Philosophy, or Prolegomena to Science. By Francis 
Ellingwood Abbot. Boston, Little, Brown, and Company, 1906. — 
Vol. I, pp. xii, 317 ; Vol. II, pp. vi, 376. 

These volumes were intended by the late Dr. Abbot as an elaboration of 
a philosophical system, the leading outlines of which were presented in his 
two earlier expositions entitled respectively Scientific Theism and The Way 
out of Agnosticism. 

The earlier and the later volumes have the same virtues and the same 
defects. They are erudite and earnest, but dogmatic and ineffective. In 
the Syllogistic Philosophy , we have, it is true, a wider erudition ; but it is 
doubtful whether the author's fundamental thought has gained anything by 
its more elaborate polemical setting. With all due tolerence for a man's 



